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The friends of mutual co-operation, and others, are respectfully 
informed that the discussions, on Tuesday evenings, relative to that 
system, will be discontinued during the summer months. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN article has been received from-C. O. G. containing an extract from a lecture 
delivered by Mr. C. Whitlaw, Finsbury Circus ; in which are pointed out the poison. 
ous properties of the Ranunculus Acris (the common buttercup) and the importance 
of eradicating it from our fields; and as we are anxious to give insertion to every 
communication which has a tendency to produce social improvement, we are sorry 
that it caine too late to appear this month, but it shall be given in our next. 





~The London Co-operative Society, desires to remind the friends of 
the New System, and all who are sincerely desirous of improving the 
condition of mankind, that in every effort made to draw public 
attention to the all-important subject of social science, considerable 
expences are unavoidably incurred, and-that unless those who have it 
im their power to render pecuniary as well as intellectual support, 
come forward to second the exertions of the Society, that progress 
cannot be made, which it is the interest of all classes to see effected. 
As the funds of the society (arising out of annual subscriptions) are 
not yet sufficient to enable it to take those steps necessary to make 
the principles it advocates generally understood, it is earnestly re- 
quested that every true philanthropist and enquirer after truth will 
not withhold his ‘‘mite.”’ 
Subscriptions and donations are received at the Office of the So- 
ciety, 36, Red Lion Square. . 
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MORAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 


Is the position of Mr. Owen correct, that man is not properly the subject 
of praise or blame, reward or punishment ? 





Ir will be readily perceived, that the subject before us is an 
important branch of the great principle of moral science, that charac- 
ter is universally formed for and not dy the individual. 

This is the great governing principle in our system, as a system of 
morals. If this principle be not established, or be disproved, then are 
we all at sea in a dark night, without chart or compass, or any object 
to guide our course. 

It becomes us therefore who advocate this system, to be well 
grounded and established in this first principle of our profession, as 
disciples in the school of co-operative political economy. I shall, 
therefore, in the first place, very briefly allude to the principal facts 
on which this doctrine is built. 

“ The human mind” (says a female correspondent in the 2d No. 
of the Co-operative Magazine, ina piece of writing which exhibits 
preof of the writer’s possession of what has hitherto been denominated, 
to the prejudice of female intellect, the most masculine mental powers) 
“ the human mind,” says this lady, “ is at this period universally re- 
cognized to be at birth a perfect blank, and to be altogether depen- 
dent upon external objects for the impressions which it receives, and 
for the images which it embraces.’’ Perhaps this recognition is not 
yet quite universal: nor is this necessary to our present purpose. It 
cannot be disputed that the newborn infant, whatever be its condition, 
is what it is, by the most absolute necessity that can be imagined. It 
has not originated itself. Its susceptibility of pain and pleasure; its 
dissatisfaction with the one, and tts love of the other, are essential to 
its sentient existence. Its organization, perfect or unperfect ; its pre~ 
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dispositions arising therefrom, or, whencesoever arising; its health ; 
its temper; its whole being, be it what it may; is it not altogether 
the creature of a power superior and prior to itself? And can it ever 
cease to be such? Does not every circumstance with which it is sur- 
rounded ; every object with which it comes in contact; whatever it 
can see, or hear, or touch, or taste, or smell, produce its correspondent 
effect upon it; just that effect, and ne other, which its susceptibilities 
are capable of ? As with the infant in the time of its birth, so it is in 
every after period of its life ; so with the man, or the woman: the com- 
plicated number and variety of the impressions or affections of adults 
making the only difference ; for whether one or ten thousand influ- 
ences, simultaneously co-operating or counteracting each other, go to 
produce a particular action, or a given line of conduct; cr whether the 
individual subjected to these influences possesses few ideas or many, 
his actions, his line of conduct, must invariably be the inevitable re- 
sult of his original organization, his particular circumstances, and the 
operation of the various influences of which he is the subject. 

Some difficulty has been felt by many persons on this subject, arising 
partly from a superficial attention to their own experience, and a par- 
tial observation of the conduct of others; and partly from inattention 
to the natural or acquired differences, the differences of organization 
or habit, or both, which exist among mankind. 

It has been seen in others and experienced by themselves, that a 
man’s actions do not always correspond with his principles. A man 
shall possess no principles, or bad ones, and yet the general tenor of 
his conduct shall be harmless and even good. Another shall possess 
the best principles, shall warmly advocate and sincerely hold the most 
useful truths, and yet, though it would be impossible he should wholly 
escape their influence, his conduct shall often be at variance with-his 
principles ; and therefore unjust and injurious to himself and others. 

A third case has often occurred: a man’s understanding shail be 
fully convinced of the great importance, of the interest and value of 
certain governing principles, immediately they are presented to him. 
He shall become deeply interested in them ; they shall at once acquire 
a commanding influence over him. Nothing is so interesting; nothing 
so useful; nothing in the world possesses any claim to attention in 
comparison with his new views; and it may even happen, that he is 
right in all this. Well, as may very naturally be expected, he is always 
talking about them. His views being founded in truth, it is not to be 
wondered at, that he makes some converts, yet to his great disappoint- 
ment, there is not one among them that is half so much affected by 
them as himself; nay, some of them remain as unconcerned as ever. 

Now, how is this? How is it that the same causes do not produce 
the same effects ? 

The good seed is sown; but it seems to have died in the ground.— 
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The truth is received, but it remains wholly inert ; no effects are pro- 
duced ; it is dead. | 
- The solution of these difficulties is easy and simple.— 

The same causes do not produce the same effects, except they come 
in contact with exactly similar subjects, placed in exactly similar 
circumstances. There are differences, unquestionable differences of 
original organization : how else do we distinguish one individual from 
another? In ever so large an assembly no exception exists to the ge- 
neral analogy by which we recognize every individual as a human being; 
yet is every one clearly distinguishable from all the rest by his external 
form. And what does this difference of external form indicate, but 
that difference of internal structure, of original organization, and of 
character as resulting therefrom, by which we know every individual 
to be distinguished ? For as certainly as two infants differ from each 
other in the expression of their countenances, so will their future cha- 
racters, do what you will, differ from each other. 

Differences of organization therefore may account, in some degree, 
for the different effects produced on different minds by a perception 
of the same truths. But differences of habit are infinitely more power- 
ful; and even these may depend in some degree on original organiza- 
tion. The various propensities of our nature are more active in some 
than in others; and these propensities operate prior to the delibera- 
tions of reason, and even in mature age, often independent, and some- 
times in violation of the sober dictates of the understanding. ‘ The 
understanding,” says Hazlitt, “‘ operates (or rather, governs) only in 
the silence of the passions.” In some the sympathies of our nature 
are far more active and powerful than in others; and this difference 
alone would generate a striking contrast in the character of two indi- 
viduals, even though all the other powers were equally developed, and 
sunilarly combined ; a circumstance which never happens, and pro- 
bably never can happen. But all this, powerful as it is, is as nothing 
compared with the multitudinous variety of causes and negations 
which go to form the habits of mankind. It is needless to enter into a 
detail of these causes; every one is aware of them. The negations, 
however, are not so much thought of, and yet these infinitely outweigh 
all the rest. Who can calculate the loss to society arising from defect 
and want of character ? The waste of human power and energy owing 
to perversion, misdirection, and restraint, is very great ; but how shall 
we estimate the loss of human capability resulting from neglect, from 
want of culture, want of excitement, want of object, opportunity, and 
all the various means necessary to its developement ? 

Shall we say that ninety-nine hundredths, say rather, that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandth parts of the human intellectual 

capability that is brought into existence, in the shape of cerebral struc- 
ture, is never called into action, for want of those social institutions, 
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of that secial wisdom and providence, which are necessary to its de- 
velopement. Witness the millions of human beings doomed by political 
ignorance allied with power, to a condition below, far below that of 
the brute creation. Witness ill-fated, or rather, ill-governed [reland, 
millions of whose inhabitants, who have lived in misery and died in 
ignorance, might, under a wiser system of social life, have eclipsed the 
glory of a Locke or a Newton, a Napoleon ora Byron. And then 
again, of such men as these, the two last in particular, how different 
would have been their course, how much more beneficial to themselves 
and others, under social institutions more conformable to the nature 
and interests of humanity. 

To differences of organization therefore, and to differences of habit 
and circumstances, erigendered in all the varions ways to which we 
have alluded, may be attributed the different effects produced on dif- 
ferent minds, by a perception of the same truths. And to these same 
causes may be attributed the discordances which are so often witnessed 
between a man’s principles and his practices. 

Ten thousand conflicting interests, and influences of various kinds, 
are incessantly operating to determine the voluntary actions of men,— 
interests and influences often opposed to, and of far superior energy, 
to their moral principles. And hence, by the way, the immense 
importance of those social arrangements, which alone are capable of 
effecting a perfect accordance between the interests and the duties of 
every human being. 

Now then ; ifan infant is not the author of its owti being ; if it can 
have no power over its own inclinations; if it must necessarily love 
pleasure and hate pain ; if it must necessarily be affected, by whatever 
does affect it; and precisely in the way in which it does affect it, and 
inno other way; and if the only difference in this respect between 
infants and adults consists in the number and variety of the impressions 
or affections of the latter, as contrasted with the absence of all im- 
pressions, or the existence of very few impressions, in the former ; then 
is the conclusion infallibly certain, that character is universally formed 
Jor and not by the individual. 

Taking this principle therefore, in part, for my guide, I proceed to 
the inquiry :—Is man properly the subject of praise or blame, reward 
or punishment ? 

It is worthy of remark, that all the objections that we ever meet 
with, to the doctrine for which I have been contending are always 
founded on certain fearful consequences, said to result from it, and the 
utter neglect of the facts adduced to prove it. Now it is always best 
to disregard consequences, in the pursuit of truth; for it will invari- 
ably be found, that if a principle be trae, either that the apprehended 
consequences do not follow ; or, if they do, that they will turn out to 
be good instead of evél, as our ignorance or our prejudices might have 
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led us to expect. Amongst the most fearful of the consequences thus 
put forward, as resulting from this fundamental principle of our system, 
as a system of morals: the unfitness, the manifest injustice, the utter 
inavplicability to every human being, upon this principle, of any such 
thing as blame or punishment, has always occupied a prominent éta- 
tion. Now, if it should turn out, that this much dreaded consequence 
is perfectly harmless and even beneficial; that instead of its being an 
evil to be shunned, its discovery should be recognized es one of the 
happiest results of the progress of moral science, then shall we have 
" obtained possession of, and have employed to our advantage, one of 
the strongest holds of our adversaries. 

Well then, does the position that man is not properly the subject of 
praise or blame, reward or punishment, necessarily follow from the doc- 
trine that character is universally formed for and not by the individual ? 
I have already endeavored to prove that this doetrine is not founded on 
opinion, but on ever, and everywhere existing facts—facts, of which 
every man either is or may easily become a competent judge. Now, is the 
position in question anecessary consequence of this first principle? I con- 
fess that Ido not as yet perccivethatitis. That the lowest conCeptions 
of the most unreflecting minds on these subjects are exploded by it, I 
freely grant: as, that every offence creates a demand for suffering, in 
the shape of factitious punishment; that those who transgress the 
laws of their country ought to suffer, without any reference to any 
good to be effected, eithcr in behalf of the offenders themselves or 
the public. That these notions, and whatever else is in the spirit of 
anger, revenge, and vindictiveness, is utterly exploded by it, I not 
only freely grant, but greatly rejoice in. But that man is not properly 
the subject of praise or blamc, reward or punishment, does not appear 
to me to be a necessary consequence. The use or propriety of facti- 
tious, that is ertifictal, rewards or punishments, is not the present 
question. I shall however take some notice of this branch of the sub- 
ject presently. Man zs the creature of necessity; he zs necessarily 
acted upon according to his susceptibilities, by whatever causes are in 
operation around him; praise and blame, the hope of reward, and the 
fear of punishment act as necessarily upon him as any other causes, 
aud, as it appears to me, must ever continue so to act upon him; it 
being impéssible he should ever escape their influence. 

_No man can live happily in spite of public opinion, whether that 
opinion be right or wrong; he cannot be indifferent to the applause 
orcensure, the approbation or disapprobation, the esteem and respect, 
or the contempt and abhorrence, of his associates. And if the public 
opinion be justly founded, it cannot fail to operate beneficially. 

If indeed man was that unimaginable being which the perfectly in- 
tangible notions of the advocates of metaphysical liberty would repre. 
Seat him; if it depended upon a mysterious and incompreheusible self 
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determining power, whether any causes should operate upon him or 
not; if it was mere matter of accident, whether pain or pleasure should 
be most agreeable to him; of sucha being, on whom no causes could 
be expected to produce any certain and necessary effect ; I should say 
that praise or blame, reward or punishment was utterly unsuited to his 
nature. But of man such as we find him, loving and courting the ap- 
probation of his fellows ; full of sympathy ; overflowing with kindness 
toall, wherever his nature is not repressed, perverted, subdued, bru- 
talized by pernicious institutions; secking with avidity the rewards, 
the delights which all bounteous nature has every where provided for 
him; and shrinking instinctively from pain, the natural punishment 
with which every violation of her laws is kindly visited, in order to 
defend him from danger, and enable him to preserve and prolong a 
happy existence ;—of man endued with the finest susceptibilities ca- 
pable of indefinite developement ; ever reaching after higher and higher 
degrees of excellence; for whose nature uncorrupted unperverted, and 
duly provided for, reason and truth possess the highest, the most 
delightful charms; over whom, as knowledge increases, and justice 
prevails, the empire of force and fraud, and delusion, shall for ever 
pass away, and nature and reason and truth assume their mild, and 
peaceful, and joyous, and universal and eternal dominion; of man, 
such as we find him, I should say that praise and blame, that is the 
sympathy and approbation of his associates naturally and inartificially 
expressed, loving whatever is good and amiable and usefu'; and the 
antipathy and disapprobation of these same associates, also naturally 
and inartificially expressed toward whatever is injurious in his conduct ; 
of man, such as we find him, I should say that praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment, are admirably adapted to his nature ; that heis 
properly subjected to their influences. Ina justly constituted society, 
praise and blame, that is the expression of public opinion would con- 
stitute the highest and most efficacious of all natural rewards and 
punishments, and would utterly supersede the use of factitious rewards 
and punishments, of the use and propriety of which I come now to 
say a few words. 

Factitious or artificial rewards and punishments appear to me to 
have no support whatever, but what is derived from ignorance and 
defective institutions. As the rudest effort, the earliest invention, the 
first attempts af education and government, there is every excuse for it ; 
but to persist in its use, now that a better instrument is in our possese 
sion, is preferring barbarism to civilization, ignorance to knowledge, 
darkness to light, and evil to good; particularly as its abuse has riscn 
to such an enormous height, that the whole world groans for deli- 
verance from its tremendous power, its overwhelming curse,—the curse 
of the law ; as it is written, “‘ cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law (the national statute book) to 
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do them.” *¢ Brethren, ye are called unto liberty ! stand fast therefore, 
and be not entangled again in the yeke of bondage, the burden of 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.” ** If the truth shall 
make you free ye shall be free indeed.”’ Put away therefore the childish 
inventions of former ages. No longer resort to force. Let mind 
predominate. Let truth and reason govern. 

It is worthy of notice, that the objectors to our principles, on ace 
count of their supposed incompatibility with the use of praise and 
blame, reward and punishment, as motives to action; do themselves 
employ these instruments in the treatment of infants, whose reasoning 
faculties have scarcely put forth the earliest pledge of future deve- 
lopement, and when therefore the employment of factitious punish- 
ment ought to be condemned as an outrage against every feeling of 
humanity. 

It cannot be pretended that children possess the mysterious self de- 
termining power which the objection supposes to be a necessary qua- 
lification to subject them to the legitimate operation of factitious 
punishments ; they really are not accountable agents, that is, they can 
give no account, assign no reason for their conduct: they are governed 
by the impulse of the moment, and the object should be to take care 
that they are subject only to such impulses as are salutary. On the 
wholethen, my conclusionis, that man is properly the subject of praise 
and blame, reward and punishment; but that factitious rewards and 
punishments are altogether unnecessary and injurious. 
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Overton. 
Hackney, March 7th, 1826. 








MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR. 
To the Editor of the Chelmsford Chronicle. 


Sirn,—An experiment has been tried for the bettering the condition 
of the labourers in Agriculture, and for reducing the Poor Rates, in 
the parish of Heybridge, in this county, by the apportionment of pare 
cels of land, from one to five roods, which has been found, after three 
years trial, to be productive of the happiest effects. Through the 
kindness of Thomas Marten, Esq. two pieces of land were hired by 
the overseers for the purpose, one of 22A. 3R.29P. the other 3 Acres. 
Soon after it was known that the land could be obtained, a notice was 
given, that such persons as thought they could get their livelihood by 
the occupation of an acre, and their labour, without troubling the 
parish, should leave their names at the house of the Rev. Mr. Goode, 
and state their ages and number of children. This list having been ob- 
tained, a meeting in vestry was ca'led, for the purpose of its consenting 
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to be guarantees for the rent, and also to choose labourers for occu- 
pying the land. The land was taken, and the choice deterntined in 
the following manner :—First of all, four men were picked out who 
had in part brought up a family, and had never troubled the parish at 
all. Thena number of those were selected above 50 years of age ; after 
that, those that had three or more children, and amongst them, the 
worst and most troublesome men in the parish. The reason of the last 
selection being to try the real effect of the plan on men of all descrip- 
tions.—The men being selected, and the two and twenty-acre piece 
being divided into as many parts, the labourers were called to another 
vestry meeting, and had possession given them of their respective pieces, 
by lot ; all acre pieces but one, and that half anacre. One acre was 
taken up bya road cut right through the piece, dividing the Jand into 
two equal parts, oras nearly as possible. One of these parts is always 
of potatoes, or pease and beans and cabbages; the other is wheat. 
The parish pays the rent of the acre lost in the road. There is more 
industry abroad, a better understanding between master and labourer, 
much thankfulness, and less complaint. W. D. 
Heybridge, near Maldon. 








THE CURRENCY. 


Chertsey, April, 1826. 

Sir,— Permit me to make a few observations in reply to Mr. Hec- 
tor Campbell. If my ability to discuss a question of such magnitude 
were at all commensurate to its great importance, legislators and mi- 
nisters of finance might learn from the essays of a sixpenny magazine, 
how to give security to the property, and justice to the demands, of 
millions under their government. The height of my ambition, however, 
will be attained, if [ convince your intelligent readers, that (under the 
competitive system) the precious metals form the best standard of value 
and the best materiats fora medium of exchange. The reasons for 
which all civilized nations have acknowledged them as such, are: 

Ist. Their possession of a real value throughout the world. They 
are articles of universal demand, but not of primary necessity. 

2d. The steadiness of their exchangeable value: both the supply 
and demand being exempt from the influence of fluctuating circum- 
stances. 

3d. Their almost infinite divisibility. 

Ath. Their great durability. 

5th. Their portability, possessing grcat value in small weight and 
compass. 

Of these qualities, all of which are required in a standard of value, 
the universality and steadiness of their exchangeable value form the 
most important recommendation of the precious metals. Thompson, 
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in his ‘‘ Inquiry itito the principles of the distribution of wealth,” de- 
monstrates that labor alone can convert an object of desire into an 
article of wealth. Now, as a given quantity of gold or silver always 
represents pretty nearly the same quantity of labor, and being always 
equally the object of desire; in other words, the supply and demand 
of these articles being far more regular than that of any other, they 
are admirably fitted to measure not only the relative value of different 
articles, but of the same article under varying circumstances; thus 
uniting the performance of offices which it would be extremely incon 
venient to separate, they act at once as a standard of value anda 
medium of exchange. Let us try these principles by an example. A 
farmer has to pay a hundred pounds a year rent, with wheat at forty 
shillings per quarter. A bad season, by diminishing the crop one half, 
raises it to eighty shillings. With gold asa standard of value, the 
farmer still pays one hundred pounds, and the landlord merely bears 
his just proportion of the bufden arising from the general scarcity. 
But with corn asa standard of value, his rent would be two hundred 
pounds ; and as he must sell the same quantity of an article double in 
value to pay it, his rent would be really, as well as nominally, doubled. 
Then, as his own consumption and that of his laborers would be nearly 
the same, his surplus would be so materially diminished, that a suc 
cession of bad seasons might, with a corn standard, absolutely ruin 
him, whereas a golden standard would leave him only his just propors 
tion of a general burden. 

Iam willing to admit that the price of corn may in some cases be 
advantageously used to correct the variations caused by a fluctuating 
currency; even then, in the case of a country burdened with debts and 
taxes toa large amount, it will afford but an imperfect corrective. If 
the iate Act of Parliament to compel bankers to pay their small notes 
in 1829, be carried into effect, without a great reduction of the govern- 
ment, alias the national debt, the tenants of the Marquis of Stafford 
will soon discover, that a corn standard will not preserve them from 
loss and ruin. 

If, indeed, parliament were resolved to restore to the king the ex- 
clusive prerogative of coining money, and to the people their ancient 
standard of value, and were to accompany the resolution witha revision 
of all contracts, public and private, then, corn would perhaps be the 
only standard by which to estimate the fluctuating value of the pound 
sterling for any given date: but, however necessary such an equitable 
adjustment might be in an extreme case, the very first experience of its 
great inconvenéence would, I believe, produce a universal determina- 
tion to guard against the remotest possibility of its recurrence. 

With regard to the cheapness of a paper currency, let me ask, of 
what importance is it how much a piece of money cost, if it command 
its value or price in other commodities? A guinea, for instance, repre- 
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sents that quantity of labor which has been expended in obtaining it 
from the mine, refining, importing, and coining it. Whoever wishes 
to obtain this guinea, must give an equivalent in labor, or its represen- 
tatives, in exchange; he must give the same for the promissory note 
ofa banker for the same amount. So far the same expense of labor or 
commodity, is required in exchange for each. A paper currency, by 
lessening the demand for gold and silver, in an article in which the 
consumption is great, would lower their price in the market, and thus 
place gold and silver goods within the reach of a larger number of 
persons; but would it not be infinitely better that our young men 
should be without gold seals and chains, our young women without 
ear drops and rings, and even our sideboards without plate, than that 
our laborers should be deprived of good food, comfortable clothing, 
useful furniture, and clean houses? ‘To the laborer the expense of a 
metallic currency has never been either a source of injury ora subject 
of complaint; while the cost of a paper currency has been to him 
truly dreadful ; for he has paid for it almost every earthly comfort he 
possessed. It appears, then, that the only advantage attending a paper 
currency would be a trifling reduction in the price of gold and silver; 
an advantage so small, that it would scarcely compensate for the 
inconvenience of the change, even supposing them to be equal in all 
other respects. With expressing my anxiety to see what further argue 
ments Mr. Campbell can adduce in favor of paper money ; and my 
curiosity to know how acorn standard can be rendered applicable to 
the multifarious and complicated transactions of commerce, and my 
sense of his liberality and courtesy in bestowing so flattering a notice 
on my former communication, I shall conclude this feeble attempt to 
defend the doctrines of Mr. Cobbett, whose disciple in political eco- 
nomy I willingly profess myself. I am, yours respectfully, C.K. 








ANIMADVERSIONS. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 





Sir,—lHlaving urged some reasons why those who are inimical to the 
proposed social arrangements, should nevertheless assist in the esta- 
blishment of an experimental institution on that basis, permit me to 
add a few observations in deprecation of the obstacles, which the 
friends of the measure are themselves raising to its adoption. 

There are some persons, who, with minds of a too speculative cast, 
are not content with mere matter of fact, or with any scheme ofa 
practical nature; unless they can connect it with some favorite notions 
in metaphysics or religion. It is too common-place, too palpable in its 
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visible form and actual effects, to satisfy their fondness for subtleties 
and refinements ; but if they can find, or fancy they have found, the 
metaphysique of the thing, by which their penchant for a fine wrought 
speculation is gratified; and if they can in any way connect it with 
their favourite theories, then do they become zealous advocates, of 
what they consider as practical instances of the correctness of their 
opinions. Meanwhile, they are regardless that there are others of 
similar predilections with themselves, but of a different school, and 
who are equally ingenious in arraying the simplicity of a theme with 
the insignia of a party; whence it happens, that the ground which 
should be common to both parties, which is in reality of a neutral 
character, becomes the arena of combat. It is in this way, that opi- 
nions which are merely the peculiarities of individuals, which have 
no natural connexion with the matter in hand, come to be mixed up 
with it in all discussions relating thereto, and thus is created a host of 
opponents, from among those who probably would otherwise have 
ranked with its friends. Even in the calm and deliberate contempla- 
tions of retirement, it is not given to every one to separate what is ad- 
ventitious from that which is essential to a subject. So strong is the 
association of thought with thought, and thought with feeling, that 
the strongest minds are not at all times equal to the task; what won- 
der then, that the many areled away by prejudices, of which they are 
even unconscious. Any new measure is sure to meet with these in abun- 
dance, not exactly because itis new, but in consequence thereof—the 
established usage of thinking must be violated, and the customary train 
of ideas be broken in upon and marshalled afresh. To move men’s 
minds a moral force is required, for there is the zxertia of long settled 
opinions to be overcome. This stability, I would remark by the way, 
is, generally speaking of the utmost importance to the welfare of so- 
ciety. Isit wise then, toadd to the obstacles which a novel undertaking 
necessarily has to encounter, by clogging the subject with extrancous 
matter, and that too of a speculative and even metaphysical character ¢ ? 

With these views therefore, [ cannot but consider as injudicious and 
ill-timed, the agitating of the following question proposed for discus- 
sion at the rooms of the London Co-operative Society : ** Is the posi 
tion of Mr. Owen correct, that man is not properly the subject of 
praise or blame, reward or punishment?” This question embraces 
in its consideration the abstrusest subjects which ever bewildered the 
mind of man,—the doctrine of causes, necessity, free agency, and 
moral accountability. However different may be the opinions of indi- 
viduals on these topics, if, nevertheless, they can consistently unite to 
Support the new system of social arrangements, why in reference to 
this practical measure, is the understanding to be confounded with 
subtleties which have distracted the master minds of all ages; or is it 
intended to select aud establish particular tenets, to form a new school, 
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sents that quantity of labor which has been expended in obtaining it 
from the mine, refining, importing, and coining it. Whoever wishes 
to obtain this guinea, must give an equivalent in labor, orits represen- 
tatives, in exchange; he must give the same for the promissory note 
ofa banker for the same amount. So far the same expense of labor or 
commodity, is required in exchange for each. A paper currency, by 
lessening the demand for gold and silver, in an article in which the 
consumption is great, would lower their price in the market, and thus 
place gold and silver goods within the reach of a larger number of 
persons; but would it not be infinitely better that our young men 
should be without gold seals and chains, our young women without 
ear drops and rings, and even our sideboards without plate, than that 
our laborers should be deprived of good food, comfortable clothing, 
useful furniture, and clean houses? ‘To the laborer the expense of a 
metallic currency has never been either a source of injury ora subject 
of complaint; while the cost of a paper currency has been to him 
truly dreadful ; for he has paid for it almost every earthly comfort he 
possessed. It appears, then, that the only advantage attending a paper 
currency would be a trifling reduction in the price of gold and silver; 
an advantage so small, that it would scarcely compensate for the 
inconvenience of the change, even supposing them to be equal in all 
other respects. With expressing my anxiety to see what further argu- 
ments Mr. Campbell can adduce in favor of paper money ; and my 
curiosity to know how acorn standard can be rendered applicable to 
the multifarious and complicated transactions of commerce, and my 
sense of his liberality and courtesy in bestowing so flattering a notice 
on my former communication, I shall conclude this feeble attempt to 
defend the doctrines of Mr. Cobbett, whose disciple in political eco- 
nomy I willingly profess myself. I am, yours respectfully, C.K. 








ANIMADVERSIONS. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 





Sir,—Hlaving urged some reasons why those who are inimical to the 
proposed social arrangements, should nevertheless assist in the esta- 
blishment of an experimental institution on that basis, permit me to 
add a few observations in deprecation of the obstacles, which the 
friends of the measure are themselves raising to its adoption. 

There are some persons, who, with minds of a too speculative cast, 
are not content with mere matter of fact, or with any scheme of a 
practical nature; unless they can connect it with some favorite notions 
in metaphysics or religion. It is too common-place, too palpable in its 
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visible form and actual effects, to satisfy their fondness for subtleties 
and refinements; but if they can find, or fancy they have found, the 
metaphysique of the thing, by which their penchant for a fine wrought 
speculation is gratified; and if they can in any way connect it with 
their favourite theories, then do they become zealous advocates, of 
what they consider as practical instances of the correctness of their 
opinions. Meanwhile, they are regardless that there are others of 
similar predilections with themselves, but of a different school, and 
who are equally ingenious in arraying the simplicity of a theme with 
the insignia of a party; whence it happens, that the ground which 
should be common to both parties, which is in reality of a neutral 
character, becomes the arena of combat. It is in this way, that opi- 
nions which are merely the peculiarities of individuals, which have 
no natural connexion with the matter in hand, come to be mixed up 
with it in all discussions relating thereto, and thus is created a host of 
opponents, from among those who probably would otherwise have 
ranked with its friends. Evenin the calm and deliberate contempla- 
tions of retirement, it is not given to every one to separate what is ad- 
ventitious from that which is essential to a subject. So strong is the 
association of thought with thought, and thought with feeling, that 
the strongest minds are not at all times equal to the task; what won- 
der then, that the many are led away by prejudices, of which they are 
even unconscious. Any new measure is sure to meet with these in abun- 
dance, not exactly because itis new, but in consequence thereof—the 
established usage of thinking must be violated, and the customary train 
of ideas be broken in upon and marshalled afresh. To move men’s 
minds a moral force is required, for there is the inerééa of long settled 
opinions to be overcome. This stability, I would remark by the way, 
is, generally speaking of the utmost importance to the welfare of so- 
ciety. Isit wisethen, toadd to the obstacles which a novel undertaking 
necessarily has to encounter, by clogging the subject with extraneous 
matter, and that too of a speculative and even metaphysical character ? ? 

With these views therefore, [ cannet but consider as injudicious and 
ill-timed, the agitating of the following question proposed for discus- 
sion at the rooms of the London Co-operative Society : ** Is the posi- 
tion of Mr. Owen correct, that man is not properly the subject of 
praise or blame, reward or punishment?” This question embraces 
in its consideration the abstrusest subjects which ever bewildered the 
mind of man,—the doctrine of causes, necessity, free agency, and 
moral accountability. However different may be the opinions of indi- 
viduals on these topics, if, nevertheless, they can consistently unite to 
Support the new system of social arrangements, why in reference to 
this practical measure, is the understanding to be confounded with 
subtleties which have distracted the master minds of all ages; or is it 
intended to select aud establish particular tenets, to form a new school, 
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with its ostensible creed of metaphysical verities, and in the proposed 
institutions to give it substance and a name. 

It may be said, that the question adverted to, was only incidentally 
raised, and that the position contained therein has no necessary con- 
nexion with the social system. Assuredly it has not, but it is to be 
feared that many will think otherwise and be estranged from its inte- 
rests. Hence probably arose that extraordinarily sagacious remark of 
a correspondent, that the system was subversive of all religion! I am 
doubtful however whether other ground may not be taken, and that 
this position is to be regarded as a corollary from the leading propo- 
sition, on which a correspondent says the system is founded: viz. 
“that the human race bring nothing with them into this life, but a ca- 
pacity to receive impressions through the medium of sensation and 
teflection from the objects which surround them,” especially, as he 
remarks, that he is not free agent enough to disbelieve it for fear of 
consequences. The lady correspondent also, who honours your pages 
with her remarks, asserts the same in other terms, and observes that 
“this great trnth which experience has unfolded, is the dasis upon 
which the theory of social arrangements has been devised.” 

I am not concerned to assert or deny, either the correctness of the 
inferences, or the truth of the proposition; but to maintain, that the 
latter is of so speculative acast, as to be utterly irrelevant to every 
thing but an hypothesis. Undoubtedly the affairs of men ought to be 
guided with a constant reference to the principles of human nature, so 
far as they are scrutable ; and it is allowed, that every system must 
have its first or elementary truths; but the misfortune is, that we do 
not firmly draw the line of demarcation between legitimate theory and 
tanjectural reasoning; that we think it necessary to explore every 
common thing to its origin in mist and obscurity ; and that in our 
ardour for the extension of the boundaries of knowledge, we take for 
first principles what cannot indubitably be connected with our subject. 
They are termed first, not because any thing more cannot be traced 
beyond them, but in reference to the entirety of particular classes 
of phenomena, at the head of which they can with demonstrative 
certainty be placed. To the various branches of knowledge belong 
ulterior principles, which stand beyond the confines of certitude ; and 
being of a transcendental nature, may be neglected without any 
loss, either to the stability, utility, or even completeness of the 
systems to which they refer. This may be said—and it is by way 
of illustration that the instance is adduced—even of those researches 
which aim at the discovery of the primordial laws of nature, of that 
science, of which a late illustrious philosopher observed, that “ it was 
complete in all its parts, its boundaries fixed, and the vast circumfe- 
rence incapable of farther extension.”. The Newtonian system is per- 
fect from the point at which it commences ; there are, however, occult 
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causes to which it stands in some relation, but on any hypothesis con- 
cerning which, it is not founded, nor does it need such kind of support. 
The ultimate fact on which it was based by its author, is, that all 
bodies gravitate, and not that they have inherent powers of attraction, 
though this has lately been so pertinaciously asserted. He left that 
point to metaphysicians. 

Now what is the ultimate fact, at which as practical men, laying 
the foundation of a practical measure, the advocates of the new sys- 
tem should be contented to rest? It is this—takiug the word in its 
most enlarged sense—that education is the principle instrument, and 
one indefinitely powerful, in the formation of human character. Being 
satisfied with this obvious and simple fact, having the wisdom to be 
wise enough, they will unite in testimony to its truth the suffrages of 
all mankind ; but let them take higher ground, and in their specula- 
tive flights come the least in contact with the metaphysical religious 
opinions of the thinking (I may include the unthinking) part of the 
community, their adversaries will thickly swarm on every side, and the 
system itself, innocent as it is of all cause for contention, will fall 
or falter under their indiscriminating attacks. Will it be said, that 
if your fair correspondent’s communication is divested of the metaphysic 
phrase, it will not be found to advance any thing more than what is 
contained in the preceding proposition. However this may be, the 
writer will not think so. It is intended to appear as being opposed to 
prevailing opinions, and as treading too on very tender gronnd. I will 
not enter into the merits of the question, I will not say that the pa- 
rallel between Locke’s philosophy of the mind, and the metaphysic 
rationale of Mr. Owen’s system, as thus explained by this ingenious 
lady, is faulty; or that the truth and obviousness of the fact adverted to, 
is worked up with, so as to render specious, what is indefinite and ob- 
scure; but content myself with observing, that whether the speculation 
is delusive, or we are at last “‘to be illumined thereby upon that mo- 
mentous subject, our own nature,” it is as inapposite to the scheme to 
which it is appended, as would be Hartley’s hypothesis of the vibra- 
tory nature of thought and feeling, toa practical system of education. 

To take from the new system these soaring pretensions, which, ace 
cording to a common prejudice, are overrated because they reach to 
what is recondite and obscure, is not in the least to detract from its 
real importance; for that will ever be truly estimated by its value— 
by its beneficial results on society ; and when these shall have abun- 
dantly made it manifest, the theory will be remembered with a good 
natured smile. That man has a truly great and capacious mind, who 
can in a combination of common things, foresee important results— 
who estimates with accuracy their mutual bearings, their cross-actings, 
and arranges them accordingly in the most judicious and efficient 
manner. It is in this, that Mr. Owen excels, and in this more espe- 
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cially, that a “* powerful mind” is exhibited. Such views, however, 
are too comprehensive for the generality ; they cannot think there is 
anything in a subject, unless it has its arcana or its abstrusities, and 
the assumption of such as a measure, ad captandum, is good worldly 
policy, when no particular prejudices are opposed. But in the present 
case there are opinions, which are almost universally thought to be of 
supreme importance; and against which your correspondent is too 
conscious, that the speculation animadverted on, is hostilely directed 
to require their being particularized. So far as my observation has 
extended, the intention has been sufficiently well understood, and 
therefore it is, that being convinced of the incalculable good which a 
partial adoption of Mr. Owen’s system would produce, I must the 
more earnestly deprecate the obstacles which are being raised to its 
progress. 

The purport of the preceding remarks will surely not be so misun- 
derstood, as implying a dissuasion from metaphysical research. It is 
in fact my favorite study ; but there is, as the wise man saith, ** a time 
for all things.” — «BC. 

Bristol. 


REVIEW. 
The causes of the present crisis explained, &¢.—Powell. 
(Continued from Page 145.) 


The first of the irremovable causes under isolated exertion, is 
“the rapidly proceeding and unlimitedly-progréssive substitutions of 
scientific for human agency in the production of wealth.” Political 
economists, enamoured of the admitted tendency of these improvements 
to facilitate production and cheapen goods, shut their eyes to any evil 
effects arising from them, and draw pictures of the tendency of cheap 
ness to increase demand, and of the facilities for the industrious thrown 
out of one employment to find remunerating occupation elsewhere; to 
which but one objection is sufficient, namely, that such pictures are 
false representations, contradicted by the every day experience of every 
person who will use his senses, and look out of books into the world. 
Political economists of the school of competition, seem to forget that 
one of the industrious classes can only be starved once in his life; that 
tho’ there is always a tendency in laber to find the level of occupation, 
incalculable misery is frequently endured during the transit ; that there 
is an always acting tendency to disturb the level; that these two ten- 
dencies, like the two forces, that of gravity and of disturbing causes 
from the atmosphere, and the causes, whatever they are, that influence 
the tides, acting on the water, perpetually counteract each other, and 
the grand general result is that the actual level is but of rare and mo- 
mentary occurrence. When a scientificimprovement, facilitating pro- 
duction, but renderiog of no ayail previous acquired skill, occurred but 
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once in a century, there might be time to dispose without much suf- 
fering, of unemployed hands: but now, change succeeds so rapidly to 
change, the disturbing causes are so infinitely more efficient than the 
gravitating force of finding the level, that mankind will not be fooled 
with fine pictures in exchange for lives of continued privation. Till the 
competitive economist can prove from facts, and not from ideal ten- 
dencies, that the industrious classes are not constantly reduced to 
severe distress by loss of employment from scientific improvements, his 
assertions will be vain. True indeed that these evils cannot, under 
competition, restricted or unrestricted, be prevented but at the expence 
of still greater evils. His inference should be, that these evils should 
be submitted to as the least of the two sets of evils; not that they were 
not evils of very great magnitude, tho’ under the system of isolated 
exertion not to be remedied. 

The other irremovable cause of distress under isolated exertion, is, 


“the ever-increasing facilities of communication, both for persons and - 


goods from district to district, and from country to country.” The 
benefits from this cause being the more easy production and the cheap- 
ening of goods, competitive economists willallow no evils to proceed 
from it. Yet it is chiefly by bringing down the price of labor, by 
competition with that of other districts or countries, that this cause 
Operates in cheapening goods. Prudential restraints as to marriages, 
will be of little avail, as the competition always must be with those or 
the children of those who are imprudent. There is here also a ten- 
dency to an equality of high remuneration for labor from the prudence 
and skill of the producers: but this is met as before, by a stronger 
contrary tendency to an equality of low remuneration from the con- 
stant under-bidding of strangers and the offering of their goods. The 
general result is not to, be ascertained by theories of what writers think 
ought to be the effects, but by looking into the world of industry and 
secing what the effect ¢s. Until all the laborers in any part of the 
world capable of entering into competition with the well remunerated, 
shall practice equal prudence as to increase of numbers and shall have 
acquired an equal distaste for low remuneration, this cause must for 
-ever operate to keep down the remuneration of labor under competi- 
tion. It would be a curious problem for competitive political econo- 
mists to calculate within how many hundreds of years it is probable 
that this equalization of high remuneration would take to travel overthe 
poor, wild, ignorant, over-breeding districts of Scotland and Ireland, 
So as to confine at home: their increasing numbers. Then you might 
prohibit intercourse from abroad, from Europe and the rest of the 
world. But keeping out people would be of little use without keeping 
out the goods they might make at home; and keeping out both—if 
practicable without immense preponderant evil—would not prevent 
‘apital from crossing over to them, under paid foreigners, supposing 
YOL. I. N 
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that they were so simple as not shortly to find out the way of fabri. 
cating capital with their own hands for themselves. The facilities of 
intercourse by means of roads, navigation, steam, the incipient general 
diffusion and speedy communication of knowledge, are such, that it 
is not in the power of any community, or of any set of rulers, to ar. 
rest their march, or to avert the necessarily resulting consequences, 
The ultimate consequences doubtless must be beneficial to the whole 
human family: the intermediate consequences are, and must be, under 
isolated exertion, eminently pernicious to the industrious classes. The 
intermediate evils must be averted, not by forced regulation, but by 
voluntary combinations, founded on the wisdom and foresight, of the 
industrious themselves. 

A branch or a-consequence of the two preceding causes, is the im- 
possibility of calculation to the industrious classes, of the probability 
of demand for the particular species of industry in which they may have 
been brought up, or which they may have learned. The laborer ina 
remote English or Scotch village, is working for the supply of those 
who live in another hemisphere or at the opposite’ side of the globe. 
Laborers in other countries are working in competition with them. 
New articles of home or foreign production may be substituted by the 
consumers for what they previously used. New machinery renders 
at a blow all their previously acquired skill useless. Bad seasons, 
wars, taxes, imprudent speculations of capitalists &c. &c. may alter 
the demand. From all these causes, the continued remuneration of 
any species of labor dependant on remote demand, becomes of all lot- 
teries the most precarious. In the early stages of society, when the 
supply and demand are confined within a small district, the producer 
knows almost all his customers, as well as those who fabricate the sim- 
ple articles he uses. A steady and comparatively fair remuneration is 
the consequence of this state of things. Its evils in limited production, 
ignorance, and prejudice, are apparent. Our extended system of ma- 
chinery and enlarged intercourse, averts the evils of this early stage ; 
but loses also its benefits to the producers. Social science will have 
done nothing for human happiness, until it shall know how to retain 
these early benefits to the producers, without the accompaniments of 
diminished produce, ignorance, and prejudice. Every day, the wider 
that mechanical and other scientific improvements spread, the more 
the intercourse of the world approaches to the facilities of a petty 
district ; the more grievous will be the effects of competition to the 
industrious classes in keeping down wages, iu exact proportion to the 
effect of the same causes in cheapening goods to those who have the 
means of buying them. The large and scattered numbers, the igno- 
rance, the want of resources of the industrious, will ever war in vain 
for high remuneration with the small and easily collected numbers, 
the sharpsightedness, the abundance of resources, even to the dictation 
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of laws, of the capitalists and other idle classes. The industrious pro- 
dueers are not only the victims of competition amongst each other and 
of the eternal social war carried on against them by the capitalists ; 
but they are also the real victims of the cupidity and imprudent specu- 
lations of these capitalists: one capitalist at Taunton, another at 
Macclesfield, another at Spitalfields, without any concert or know- 
ledge of each other’s designs, erect silk-mills at each of these places ; 
and other old establishments increase their operations. The work is 
overdone ; the supply exceeds the demand. The skill of the work- 
men, the acquisition of one or two years, becomes of no avail: they 
are suddenly discharged from their employments. The capitalists 
cease to beas rich as before: they are reduced from opulence to mere 
comfort: but for every one capitalist incommoded, some hundreds of 
producers are reduced to utter destitution, to diseases and death, the 
consequence of cold and want. These powerful causes of degradation 
are inherent in every step of the progress of free competition. They 
defy the power of rulers or of communities, and must last while isos 
lated exertion lasts. | 

But these facts should not make us the less anxious, but the more 
anxious, to remove, or to cause to be removed, by rulers or communi- 
fies, those remaining aggravating causes of general wretchedness which 
it isin the power of legislation to remove. To this class belong the 
two latter causes, the pressure of taxation and changes in the currency. 
Though the removal of one or both of these aggravating causes would 
not effect high remuneration, nor cause any very palpable change in 
the condition of the industrious classes, while one or both of the per 
manent causes were left in active operation; yet, as faras their remoe 
val operated, it would tend toa healthier state of things, and would 
disembarrass the subject of national distress from a complication of 
causes, leading in the most efficient way to the remedying of the actual 
permanent evils. 

As to the pressure of taxation? human labor being the only source 
of wealth, nothing is more plain than that the more of the products of 
Jabor are forcibly abstracted by taxation, the Jess will remain for the 
producers, or for those under the name of landlords, capitalists, &c. 
who have been in the habit of sharing these products with the indus 
trious classes, the producers of them. Though, while the permanent 
causes remain, under the system of isolated exertion, the greater part 
of the benefit of the removal of taxation would be gathered by the non- 
productive classes, yet would some part of the benefit be gathered, af 
least for a considerable period, till, in the language of competitive 
political economy, things found their level, by the productive classes. 
The non-productive classes being the influential portion of society, 
particularly being those who exclusively dictate gs influence the laws, 
their anxiety to remove taxation would be of course increased in pros 
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portion to the share of benefit which they would expect to derive from 
its removal. Were the benefits to be exclusively, or even chiefly reaped 
by the industrious classes, in the increased remuneration of labor, the 
zeal of the non-productive would not be so exalted for the removal of 
excessive taxatién. On thecontrary, the most frequent argument of the 
non-productive for the removal of taxation is, that by the reduction of 
the price of necessaries as well as of comforts, a reduction in the wages 
of labor would be produced, which would enable them to enlarge their 
operations, and compete more successfully with foreigners, or produce 
things cheaper for home consumption.* Excessive taxation will almost 
necessarily destroy foreign commerce, provided any country equally 
skilful, is to be found unencumbered with taxation, and producing 
articles similar to those of the overtaxed country. As the high remu- 
neration of the industrious classes, much short of the whole products 
of their labor, cannot be attained till al? the four causes of depression 
which we have mentioned, shall be removed, the friends of the indus- 
trious classes should exert every effort to remove every one of them. 
Every foe to prosperity and happiness that is removed, senders the 
ultimate conquest of human happiness the more certain and the more 
near. 

The other removable cause of our permanent as well as temporary 
national distresses, is the now universally acknowledged evil of arbi- 
trary regulations of the currency. The simple plan of a metallic cur- 
rency of uniform fineness, would be the most useful for the industrious 
classes, and in the long run for the whole community. Whether this 
simplification could be brought about without other changes, particu- 
larly a great reduction of taxation, is a fearful question to those com- 
petitive economists and statesmen who have undertaken to reconcile 
impossibilities, to maintain at the same time freedom and privileges, 
the empire of force and unrestricted competition. Whatever ulterior 
measures, of what nature soever, affecting whomsoever or whatever 
privileges or systems, might be found necessary to effect a permanent 
state of the currency, ought fearlessly to be adopted, and would be 
adopted in a straightforward way by men having adequate power (all 
useful power must be derived from public opinion founded on bona- 
fide delegation) and no other object before them but the promotion of 
the greatest quantity of human happiness. Nothing is more certain, 





_ © It is impossible to devise any plan of taxation (for real voluntary contributions 
would not come under that name) that does not interfere with personal liberty; with 
the liberty of employing the human faculties of mind and body in the way most tend- 
ing to increase the mass of general happiness. Vexation to the individuals, loss of 
happiness to the community, are the necessary effects of every species of taxation. All 
monopolies, tythes, &c. are a species of taxation of the worst description, being levied 
for the benefit of particular individuals, without even the poate shallow as it other- 
Wise is, of national services. 
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however, than that the expectations held out to the industrious classes 
of peaceful and happy days, as the result of the mere establishment 
of the best possible system of a fixed currency, are altogether illusory, 
the mere declamation of party or ignorant men. Fixing the currency 
on a permanent basis, would merely remove some of the aggravated 
hectic disorders that now afflict society. The removal of one out of 
numerous diseases, is but a preparatory step to the recovery of per- 
manent health. - All diseases must be removed : and‘then regulation of 
the species of food, air, heat, cleanliness, and exercise must be em- 
ployed, so as to preserve the frame in a constant state of capacity for 
the highest enjoyments of sense and intellect. Just so with political 
and social disorders, the removal of them is but a preparatory step to 
the investigation of combinations for the developement and continued 
increase of universal happiness. 

We may now see how far the author of the Analytical Exposition 
agrees with us as to the causes of the present crisis, as to the causes of 
that evil which he depleres, the want of such money wages to the in- 
dustrious classes as would enable them to purchase and consume the 
comforts and conveniences of life. It would seem from a passage, 
page 6, that he partook pretty largely of our views, when he states 
‘the creation of a quantity of ideal money, and leaving it to the ca- 
*¢ price of speculation, and thereby rendering it liable to great fluctua. 
“tions of value; whilst fixed money obligations must be contracted 
*‘ without any certainty which way the relative value of the money 
“may vary. A state of society rendered still more artificial by the 
“application and expansion of new mechanical power, and the mono- 
‘poly of the benefits of that power, by the mere capitalist, instead 
*‘ of diffusing them over the whole of society. Also by an unprece- 
“dented speculative vitiation of national character. The man that 
“can talk about unrestrained freedom of commerce in such a state of 
“society, must have the most perverted notions, &c.” 

The part quoted of the last sentence, as well as other passages in 
Mr. Powell’s pamphlet, would lead us to suppose that the remedies to 
be proposed by him as well for our chronic as inflammatory symptoms 
of national disease, would be restrictions on individual exertion, to be 
imposed most probably by political power, not prudential restraints 
imposed by the industrious themselves: but we must not anticipate on 
so serious a subject from any casual observation. The system of 
Mutual Co-operation, is a system of entire liberty of opinion and 
action, supported by the cultivation of intelligence and kindly disposi- 
tions, and rendered easy by arrangements removing almost all the usual 
incentives to vice. Truth, or a knowledge of facts and the conse- 
quences of actions, reason, and persuasion, are its only instruments. 
In the second part of the Analytical Exposition, which we are anxious 
to see, certain remedies will be proposed, as we hopeand expect. We 
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shall defer till the appearance of this second part, stating our remedies, 

that we may compare them with those to be proposed by our very 

benevolent and intelligent author, one of the industrious classes. 
March 1, 1826. Ww. fF. 








THE CORN LAWS. 


To the. Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


“ A little knowledge is a dang’rous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the pyrean spring.” 

Sir,—It is the fear of the landed and the hope of the mercantile 
interests; or, it'is the fear of the growers of corn and the hope of its 
consumers, that the corn laws will be repealed, and their fears are ex- 
cited by their belief that the price of corn is affected by those laws. It 
is my belief that their fears are groundless, and I express that belief 
with the view of creating unanimity as to what actually does affect the 
price of corn, that there may be no difference of opinion as to the 
remedy. 

‘It is my belief that these fears are groundless, because it is my 
conviction that nothing affects the price of corn but the sum of money 
employed in the corn trade, and | consider that conviction as confirmed 
by the fact that, for 512 years hefore any corn law existed the price of 
wheat was as unsteady, if not more so, than it has been since.* If 
the sum of money so employed be large, the price is high ; and if small, 
the price is low. This is my preposition, and therefore my conclusion 
is that the corn laws do not affect the price of corn. 

Overlooking the criminal intercourse which is carried on by mono- 
poly and machinery, to the ruin of the laboring classes, the writers 
who assert that the suffering of the poor is the effect of their own im- 
provident marriages, feel no difficulty in asserting that the price of 
corn, and indeed the price cf every thing else, is regulated by the 
** supply and demand,” that is by the quantity of corn in the market, 
and the number of persons who come there te. buy it. This cannot be 
true, because the number of persons may be ever so great, but if they 
have no money in their pockets, they cannot affect the price of corn. 





* To place the truth of this assertion beyond a doubt, I take the following 
statement of the price of wheat from Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum, and 
Smith on the Wealth of Nations: in 1043, 1s. per quarter; in 1270, 1198. 6d.; in 
1336, 6s.; in 1359, 62s. ed.; in 1961,"4s. $d.; im 1401, 378. 4d.; im 1425, 8s.; in 
3434, 538. 4d.; in 1444, 88.5 in 1486, 378. ;1n1495, 5s.; in 1497, 318; in 1499, 6s.; in 
1521, 308.; aud in 1555, when the first corn law was made, 3s. Since then, as follows: 
in 1597, 94s.; in 1628, 23s.; in 1648, 85s.; in 1654, 26s. ; in 1662, 74s ; in 1637, 
25s. od.; in 1696, 71s.; in 1706, 26s.; in 1709, 78s.6d.; in 1732, 96s. $d.; in 
1757, Gos.; in 1762, 39s.; in 1792, 52s.; in 1912, 148s.; in 3892, 36s.; and in 
1825, 72s.—Thus we see that the price of wheat was more unsteady when there 
were neither corn laws nor psper currency, than it has been since. 
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And if it could be true, the conclusion would be, that, as the price 
- of the quartern loaf in 1800 (223d.) exceeded its price in 1687 (3d.) 
inthe proportion of above 7 to 1, our population must have encreased 
from about 5,000,000, in 1687 to about 35,0C0,000 in 1800, when 
it amounted only to about 10,000,000. The absurdity of this con- 
clusion proves, if there were nothing else to prove it, that it is not 
the supply and demand, but the money which is employed in the cora 
trade that regulates the price of corn. fi 

Seeing, then, that the quantity of money employed in the corn a 
every other trade, is and always has been so irregular as, alternately 
to effect the ruin of the growers and consumers of corn, the question 
is, what is the remedy? Is metallic currency aremedy? No, for the 
price of corn, and of every thing else, was never more irregular than 
it was when there was no other currency—for prior to the introduc 
tion of corn laws there was no other currency. Are the joint stock 
company and branch banks that are to be established, a remedy ? 
No, for they are founded on the grossly erroneous assumption that it 
is the inconvertibility of bank notes into cash, and not their number 
or quantity that affects the price of corn, and of every thing else. 
The question then again is what is the remedy? Simply to put in 
force the 51st of Henry III. and the 12th of Henry VII. both of 
which make ‘32 (now 24) grains of wheat, taken from the middle of 
“‘ the ear, the measure of the value of a silver penny,” and which of 
course, make a given quantity of wheat, the legal standard of any 
given quantity of any thing else. 

Putting these statutes in force, and so making quarters, bushels, 
and pecks of wheat, and not pounds, shillings and pence, the stan- 
dard of the value of all claims, it will be found that those who consider 
it impossible to carry on the trade of the country, and pay taxes 
in‘gold and silver money, are most grossly mistaken ; and to be satise 
fied that they are so, we have only to bear in mind that, though, in 
becoming stockholders, or holders of any other stock, our immediate 
object is, the interest per cent which it yields, the quantity of corn, 
_ or corns worth, in other commodities, which that interest gives is our 
ulterior object, aud to recollect that there can be no breach of faith, 
in any case, if the immediate object, however nominally small, clearly 
secures the ulterior object, and which it will clearly do, let the money 
interest of any stock be ever so reduced, if the price of corn be re- 
duced in the same proportion; and otherwise to lower the interest of 
any stock, public or private, is only to aggravate the sufferings of the 
parties concerned. These are the assumptions, with the truth or 
falsehood of which, my endeavours to render fluctuating prices harm- 
Jess, must stand or fall: and my object is to put their merits to the test, 
in a clear and tangible shape. 


J take the taxes, for the sake of even numbers, at {60,000,000 a 
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year (which of course, includes the interest of the great national debt, 
and all the little debts in sinecures, places, and pensions, to which 
little minds trace the blood which is flowing in Lancashire, and the 
famine which threatens the working classes) and the price of wheat at 
80s. or £4 per quarter ; doing this, and dividing £60,000,000 by £4, 
the price of 15,000,000 of quarters is all that is given by parliament 
to the King, to pay the interest of the national debt, and reward the 
services of all who have been and are employed under him in the ci- 
vil and military establishments of the country. 

This being the fact, and as, according to the fundamental proposi- 
tions stated in a preceding paragraph it is for the 15,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, and not the 60,000,000 in money that the fundholders Jent 
their names, and others give their labour to government; what can be 
more certain than that, without any breach of faith with the fundhold- 
ers, or any injury to the other dependants upon Government, the 
taxes may be reduced to the eightieth part of £60,000,000, which is 
£750,000 if the price of wheat be reduced to 1s. per quarter, which 
was its price in the year 1043. 

Than this nothing can be more certain, unless it be, that in propor. 
tion as the price of wheat is lowered, taxes in money, and all other 
money claims may, without injury, be reduced; that the sticklers for 
high prices, in preference to low taxes, will be held responsible by its 
famished victims; and that, for the evils of fluctuating prices, there 
is no permanent cure but that of putting the 51st of Henry III. and 
the 12th of Henry VII. in force, and so changing the standard of the 
country from pounds, shillings, and peace, to quarters, bushels and 
pecks of wheat. | 

The Marquis of Stafford, as shewn before in your fourth number, 
has most wisely adopted this standard, as to his rents; and the conse- 
quence is, the saving of himself and his tenants from the ruinous effects 
of the never ceasing changes, which the never ending avarice of ban- 
kers, jobbers and speculators never fails to make in the currency, 
as to quantity ; and, of course, as to value, measured in corn, in 
every other commodity of exchangeable value. 

But in following the Marquis of Stafford’s example, and so looking 
to the money price of corn rents, eorn taxes, corn wages, and corn 
prices, of every thing for protection against the ruinous effects of the 
never ceasing changes so made in the currency, let us not flatter our- 
selves that it was only such rents, taxes, wages, and price of every 
thing that rendered, as before stated, even the name of pauper 
unknown in England prior to the reformation. No, sir, for prior to 
that eventful period the poor was the only family the clergy had to 
provide for out of their tythes; the face of the country was covered 
with cottages, and small lots of land attached to them; the wages of 
labor were more than they are now, measured by the wants of nature ; 
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and there were less machinery and monopoly to reduce the demand 
for manual labor, and, of course, to create that redundant population 
which Malthus and the writers before alluded to, trace to improvie 
dent marriages. 

These were the great leading circumstances, which produced the 
greatly superior degree of general comfort, which preceded the refor= 
mation, and left no redundant population to form a subject of 
complaint. And, as judging from human nature, and the work of de- 
struction which has commenced iu Lancashire, it is, even probable, that 
such population may put an end to its parent monopoly and machinery, 
does it not follow that the only real security which the landowners, 
(who, in one sense, may be considered as the owners of machinery) 
can have, is, not to change their religion, for that is not necessary, 
but to restore the cottage system, either on its former principle or as 
proposed by the Co-operative Society ; to measure the wages of la- 
bour by the wants of nature ; and to prevent the evils of unsteady 
prices by making quarters, bushels, and pecks of wheat, and not 
pounds, shillings, and pence, the standard of the value of all contracts. 

Look, sir, at the power of the landowners and the use which they 
make of it, and then suppress your indignation if you can. The land 
is theirs ; they cultivate a part of it and leave a part of it uncultivated ; 
they divide the people into agriculturists and manufacturers, they erect 
machines to reduce the demand for manual labor, and to those for 
whose labor they have so left no demand, they deny the privilege of 
supplying their own wants by their own industry, in cultivating that 
part of the land which they have left uncultivated. Can they do more 
to counteract the design of ** God, who created man, and gave him the 
earth for his inheritance.” 

Trusting that the view I have taken of this momentous subject will 
induce those who are more able to do it justice, to pursue the inquiry. 

Iam, Sir, Your’s respectfully, Hictor Campsect, 








NEW HARMONY. 


From private letters received from Mr. Owen, we learn, that a di- 
vision of sentiment on the subject of religion has led to the formation 
of another community, more in accordance with the orthodox views 
on this subject. The new community and that originally formed at 
IJarmony are, however, on the most friendly terms; and the general 
confidence in the utility and stability of the Co-operative system is 
rapidly on the increase. | 

A third community is also forming, consisting of those who are 
_ willing to occupy the new. buildings, when complete (of which an 
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engraving is given in our first number) and to act on the principles 
of community of property, without the modifications which have hi- 
therto been introduced. 

We learn, that under. these circumstances and through the multi- 

plicity of business arising out of them, Mr. Owen is not to be ex. 
pected to revisit this country before the next year. 
_ Our intelligence is yet brief, and does not give the detailed account 
we have been anxious to receive; but we understand fifteen numbers 
of the New Harmony Gazette have been received at Orbiston, the 
contents of which we hope shortly to lay before the public. 








PROCEEDINGS AT EXETER. 


Since our last number went to press, two public meetings have 
been held at Exeter, at the Swan Tavern; one on the 22d ult. the 
other on the 24th, with a view to disseminate the knowledge of the 
principles of the New System. The Hon. Lionel Dawson presided 
on both occasions. The first meeting was but thinly attended, there 
not being more than two hundred persons present. This was owing 
to the shortness of the notice given; but a deep and intense interest 
was evinced on the subject of the meeting. 

To compensate for the disappointment expressed by a great num- 
ber of persons, a second meeting was called, which was very numer- 
ously attended. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which 
the co-operative system was hailed on this occasion, notwithstanding 
the opposition which was made, particularly by one whom many of 
the people of the place styled “ the principal orator of Exeter.” An 
address was then read and proposed to the meeting for their adoption, 
purporting to be the address of the working classes of Devonshire to 
their fellow laborers throughout the United Kingdom, which was 
passed nearly unanimously. Similar meetings were also held at Ti- 
verton with similar results. A great number of individuals at both 
these places have entered into weekly subscriptions to assist in carry- 
ing the plan into practice. These experiments have demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of those engaged in them, that it is only necessary to 
state the principles in a plain and familiar way, in order to gain al- 
most universal approbation. 

The address passed at Exeter and Tiverton is intended to be posted 
throughout the principal towns, as a preliminary step to holding 
public meetings at the same places. 

A meeting was also held at the Mansion House, Bridgewater (as 
stated in the Bridgewater paper) on which occasion there was some 
opposition at the commencement ; but which terminated in a general 
conviction of the importance of the system. 
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ORBISTON. 
Extract from a Private Letter. 





Sir,—I enjoyed my voyage to Leith, as you will have heard before 
this. ‘The beginning of Scotland from Abbs Head to Leith ts certainly 
most interesting, and the appearance of Edinburgh in the back ground, 
situated on immense hills, carries away the best feelings decidedly in 
its favor. The road, from the pier of Newhaven, one mile above Leith, 
to the City is really delightful, the houses all being built of stone 
give a general aspect of style to even the smallest dwellings, altogether 
of a very satisfactory character. We arrived (April 11,) amidst a 
heavy shower of rain, and had enough to do that afternoon to make 
ourselves comfortable for the rest of the day. The next morning at 6, 
I walked to the Calton Hill, on the top of which is Nelson’s Monu- 
ment. The Scotch have had the good taste to take every advantage 
of the very extraordinary natural feature of their ground, and contri- 
ved to build their streets, so as to present at the end of a long vista a 
fine finish to it in this hill and monument. Salisbury Craigs and Castle 
Hill are close by, and are magnificent additions to this remarkable 
city. This place alone is worth coming all the way to see. I left 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday afternoon, by the four o’clock Glasgow 
Coach, and had a cold, but fine ride, through an interesting road to 
Bell’s [ill, one mile from this place, the point at which the road 
to this leaves the main road. I slept here ata neat little public house, 
and after breakfast, yesterday morning, I started for Orbiston; the 
unfavorable state of the weather for some tinie past did not render the 
country round very prepossessing. I walked through a muddy road 
for halfa mile, keeping my eye turned to the left (or s. £.) and at last 
got a glimps of a very tall white building, covered with blue slates, 
standing entirely by itself without.a house or a tree to keep it com. 
pany. The general feature of the spot is flat, but surrounded on all 
sides by near or distant high mountainous scenery. 

The first place I reached was, a farm house about to belong to the 
Society, and to be made inte an inn. So much wet had fallen the 
Jast week or two as to make all the footpaths a perfect quagmire. 
My sensation on reaching the house, was of a mixed and undefinable 
character. Every thing denoted a new, unfinished, raw, and yet in 
anticipation, a pleasing appearance. ‘The first people I saw were 
masons and plasterers hard at work in the ground ffoor of the wing. 
I looked about me for some minutes, when who should tap me on the 
shoulder but Mr. S. and of course our pleasure at meeting was very 
great. He told me he felt quite satisfied as a member of the Society 
with his prospects. The principal entrance of the building is not yet 
floored or doored. Mr. S. took me up stairs into the coffee (making) 
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room in which office friend R. was installed. He received me most 
cordially. After a little chat, [ was conducted to Mr. C’s room, the 
4th from the front door; he received me very kindly, and I felt at 
home with him ina few minutes. He was obliging enough to take me 
all over the premises and grounds, and shewed me every thing remark. 
able. The situation and prospect are most delightful. The banks of 
the Calder are of a romantic character and will be made into charming 
walks by the members, at their leisure. At one part of the river there 
is a bend, which forms a capital site for a large summer house, which 
will look up the stream for some distance, and is as pleasing a spot of 
scenery as you could desire. The river itself, is only a paltry, quick, 
shallow mill stream, but the banks are most beautiful, very steep and 
high and will satisfy every lover of the picturesque—I can only say of 
the external features of the Orbiston building, that it will, when finish. 
ed, be respectable but plain in appearance, of great extent, devoid of 
every ornament and yet quite satisfactory and'suitable. The internal 
part will be as plain as possible, scarcely twenty rooms are yet finished ; 
they will be neat and comfortable, useful, and may be ornamented 
according to the taste of their inmates: the arrangements are good and 
generally approved ; and when proper eoprpuned are introduced, I 
think every one will be comfortable, 

Mr. C. is a stout built, middle aged man, with a farmer looking 
countenance and appearance, giving no external indication of the fund 
of general knowledge that I understand he possesses, From my short 
observation of him, I should think him well calculated to direct this 
concern; and he certainly possesses the whole confidence of the people 
here, in a most extraordinary manner. 

I returned that day to the inn, and next morning came down again 
with my trunk to take possession of an apartment, that some of my 
new friends were kind enough to contribute to furnish forme. In the 
course of the day I had an opportunity of seeing more into the state 
of things. The present inmates are mostly hard working, cool, cal- 
culating, scotchmen. 

This is evidently, at present, no place for any one who does not 
understand a mechanical trade, or cannot work hard in the field, con- 
sequently the materials are and must be, very rough, with which this 
mighty change is to be effected. There is one class of people who 
would find their advantage in coming here, those who have 50 to 1002. 
income, and do not mind roughing it a little at first, such as half pay 
officers,—such men would find it a great improvement to their com- 
forts and means of living. It will be a very cheap place to live in, and 
when all the plans are arranged and in full action, there will be plenty 
of local amusement and external recreation. 

Even now, when the society necessarily labors under all the incon 
venjences of a commencement, and instead of producing all their 
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provisions on the estate, are yet obliged to buy their butter, milk, 
meat, &c. at a dear rate; the economical nature of Co-operative ar- 
rangements are beginning to be manifest,.and a person may live at 
Orbiston without expending more for good wholesome food than one 
shilling a day. 

All the members are, and will be for some time probably, rated 
according to the value of their labor in old society, from 12 to 30s. a 
week. Each individual signs a ticket or cheque on the storekeeper, 
for every article he requires, the cost of which is charged to him, and 
an account given to him weekly of his expenditure, with credit given 
for the amount of the value of his labor during the week. 

Your’s respectfully. 





Orbiston, May 8, 1826. 








REGULATIONS AT ORBISTON, 


_ AN adjourned meeting of the proprietors of the Orbiston Establishment was held 
in the New Building, on 18th March current, at noon. The trustee for the Cont- 
pany produced a variety of papers explanatory of the state of the Company’s affairs, 
which went to shew, that the total sum expended in building, improvement of land, 
and other expenses, was £9963 16s.—of which sum there is due to the public, at this 
date, £1315 Qs. Qd.; and expenses to be incurred by the term of Whitsunday, (in- 
cluding interest on bonds) £920—making in all, nearly £2300,—against which we 
have sums subscribed and promised, but not due or yet paid, £4560. Of the indi- 
viduals who promised or subscribed the above, we have no intimation of a change of 
inclination er of circumstances, except in one instance, where a subscriber, to the 
extent of £100 wished repayment of £20 which he had advanced, and to cease from 
paying the £80. This latter sum is not included in the £4560 already alluded to, 
as due by subscribers. Though many of our friends have expressed their surprise, 
that so much has been accomplished in so short a time, and by means, compara- 
tively, so limited, yet we certainly did expect that more would have been accom- 
plished by this time, and for less cost. We have laboured under the disadvantages 
which all are liable to, who commence a new undertaking; but we expect to be able 
to turn the experience which we have acquired to good account in our future 
progress. : i | | 

_ Upon reference to the extensive accommodation which was so nearly complete, 
and the present distressed state of the country, it was proposed, that the arrange- 
ments should be completed by individuals acting under the New System. The meet- 
ing unanimously agreed to sanction the immediate introduction of the system of 
Unjon and Mutual Co-operation; and intimation was given to the overseers of the 
various departments, that, at the end of the current month the individuals who could 
agree to co-operate, might have the management of their own affairs. A willingness 
was expressed by the proprietors generally, to give to the New Society the whole 
property into their own hands, at this time next year, if, by that period, they should 
afford sufficient evidence of their inclination and capacity to conduct their affairs 
successfully, and, in the meantime, it was proposed to assist ‘them with the means 
requisite for completing the original design. It was also expressed as the wish of 
the meeting, that those who were thus inclined to unite upon the principles of the 
New System, should be enabled to draw the full wages of their labor im the way 
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most in accordance with their wishes, and that a sufficiency of money should be 
kept in the store for this purpose while they should also have the power to allow any 
surplus to accumulate as stock in the funds of the Society; this being considered the 
best preliminary introduction to the ultimate proprietorship of the Establishment. 

The meeting of intending tenants was held immediately after the business of the 
other meeting was over. It was numerously attended, though comparatively few in. 
dividuals seemed to have a correct idea of the system which was meant to be intro. 
duced. It has long been evident that ocular demonstration is requisite to give a 
general knowledge of the effects of the New System, and this is the purpose of the 
present arrangements. The Trustee for the Proprietors is a Member of the Society 
of Tenants ; and as be is willing to take the direction of the introductory measu:es, 
(with the advice and assistance of the other members,) no one objected to the helm 
being intrusted to him. The only favor he asked, was, that he should not be com- 
pelled to steer a course in opposition to the dictates of his judgment, and, at the 
same time, be held responsible for the safety of the vessel. This was considered so 
reasonable, that he was allowed to commence m his own way, subject only to such 
control as argument or persuasion could furnish, After stating his readiness to re- 
sign the direction, either into the hands of an individual, or of a committee of indi- 
viduals, whenever the Society should express their wish that he should do so, he 
proceeded, as agent for the Society, to submit the following regulations, for the ob- 
servance of the individuals :— 

Introduction.—The expressed wishes of the Community should be the rule by 
which the conduct of the members ought to be regulated, and the character of the 
individuals will be estimated by the alacrity or indifference which their actions shall 
manifest towards the wishes of the Community. 

Ist, It is the wish of the Community that all the individual members, male and 
female, shall be upon an equal footing, in point of privileges, with no other distinc- 
tion than that which unavoidably attends superior habits and ideas; and that in their 
united capacity they shal] have the sole management of their own affairs. 

ad, It is the wish of the Community that every individual, before joining the Socie- 
ty, shall carefully examine the questions put to the first applicant and the answers 
thereto (as stated in the 14th Number of the Register), and that each shall define, 
in writing, every passage in the said answers to which they are not inclined to 
assent. 

3d, It is the wish of the Community that all the members should be clean and or- 
derly in their persons and dress, when they come to the public rooms ; and that they 
should be punctual to the hour of the public meetings, and regular in all their en- 
gagements, | 

4th, It is the wish of the Community that a general meeting of all the members, 
should be held regularly at eight o'clock on the evening of Wednesday, for consult- 
ation on the general affairs of the Society. 

Sth, It is the wish of the Community that the division of labor should be extended 
to the utmest point to which experience shall prove it to be beneficial ; and that the 
internal and external affairs of the society should be conducted by departments, 
whose duty it shall be to attend chiefly to the branches which are entrusted to their 
care. 
6th, It is the wish of the community that the closest union should exist among all 
the members in procuring all their supplies ; in cooking their food ; in cleaning their 
clothes, furniture, and apartments; and in the education and maintenance of their 

7th, It is the wish of the community that no intoxicating liquors of any description 
shall be used at any time, in any of the public rooms of the establishment. It is par- 
ticularly the wish ef the community, that no individual member shall a3k any liquor 
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of this description to be used in any of the workshops or manufactories, or in the room. 
on the ground floor, which room is intended for the use of the operatives who have 
not time or inclination to clean themselves, or in any. other place, except the private 
rooms of the individuals. 

sth, It is the wish of the community that the private apartments of the individuals 
should be considered sacred ; and that no individual should intrude on the privacy of 
others, or habitually visit them without invitation, or in any way bore them with their 
company or presence. 

gth, It is the wish of the community, that those who have acquired the habit of 
smoking tobacco, or of any other habit which is injurioas to themselves and offensive 
to others, should endeavour, while indulging such habits, to conceal their doing so 
as much as possible from public cognizance. 

10th, It is the wish of the Community that every species of force and fraud should 
be laid aside, and that all the members of the Establishment should cease to take 
any advantage of the ignorance or necessity of their fellow-creatures; but that, on 
the contrary, the kindness and attention of all should be directed to aid and to elevate 
the lowest to the highest point of which their nature is capable. 

11th, It is the wish of the Community, that each aud every individual member 
should have their attention directed to the affairs of the department to which they be- 
long ; and that in no case should they reiterate their application for assistance from 
others, until they shall have done their utmost for themselves. It is also the wish 
of the Community that no young children shall be introduced into the public rooms 
which are intended for the use of the adults. 

12th, It is the wish of the Community that all the members be prepared to bear 
the burden of themselves and of their children; and that no eleemosynary aid be 
given to any individuals, until they shall have afforded sufficient demonstration that 
they really feel anxious to do without it. 

18th, It is the wish of the Community that all the individuals should follow that 
line of conduct which experience shall prove to be best for the general interest; that 
they should do unto others, on all occasions, as they would that others should do un. 
to them; that they should always be prepared to givea public explanation of every 
part of their conduct which is cognizable by the Community; and that all who can- 
not meet together in peace should avoid coming in contact with eaeh other, 








VARIETIES, 
LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





StzamM EnGiINes.—It appears that in 1893, the number of steam engines in 
action in Great Britain was reckoned at ten thousand; and, taken one with another, 
each may be estimated to be equal in power to twenty horses ; that each horse would 
do the work of six men; and consequently, that the acting powers of these steam en. 
gines are equal in effect to two hundred thousand horses, or one million two hundred 
thousand men, Since the aboye period, they have considerably increased in number. 

EDUCATION OF FEMALES.—It is not, till lately, that the education of women 
has been thought of, as beings equally capable with men of mental improvement ; 
nor are they even now, so generally well educated as they deserve, or as they ought 
to be, for the sake of their families, when it is considered that to them, in the early 
part of their lives, the formation of their children’s minds is generally entrusted. It 
has often been remarked how much of the temper and talents of a child depend on its 
early impressions ; it istherefore, a matter of the utmost importance, that a mother 
be qualified and disposed to attend to those things which, though apparently trifies, 
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60 materially concern the future disposition of a child; fur in every thing that relates 
to the education of children, unless the intentions of a father are seconded by those of 
the mother, he must either engage in a painful struggle for superiority, or totally 
abandon the expectations he had formed from any particular mode of education ; for 
what he does, she will undo, and the children from the opposite advice they receive, 
will be in danger of becoming totally spviled. An additional motive is here offered 
for the most liberal education of daughters ; but une should think, that no other could 
be wanting, than the comfort we might derive from a similarity of sentiment with 
those whom nature has formed to be our most intimate companions and our tenderest 
friends ; and that the bonds of reason should strengthen the ties of affection, and make 
us esteem those whom it is our duty and our greatest pleasure to admire. The female 
character, when strengthened by the cultivation of the mind, in addition to the attrac. 
tions of the person, forms a happy union of energy and sweetness, which renders it 
irresistible to men of sense and refinement; and the greatest happiness the married 
state can bestow, is the union of minds inspired by similar ideas; such, however, is 
rarely to be found, and can only be rendered more frequent by our attention to the 
education of females. Frivolous accomplishments are at present too much attended 
to, and women are not sufficiently attentive to their health; their employments are 
too sedentary, and their exercise too gentle. I by no means recommend manly amuse- 
ments; yet frequent exposure to the air, and carefully to avoid whatever tends to 
relax, to weaken, to enervate, are requisite to preserve health for a very long period, 
Boarding schools are the ruin of female constitutions, minds, and morals, avid require 
to be completely reformed, if at all to be tolerated ; yet, in my opinion, the attention 
of an accomplished mother, or a governess at home, with the advantage of frequently 
being in company, are sufficient to give young women every requisite degree of polish; 
and without the solid stamina of virtuous principles, all external accomplishments 
are but gilded treachery — Burdon. 

UNPROFITABLE Export.—As an instance among the many of thoughtless libe- 
rality in shipping goods to the colonies, among the arrivals at Sydney, about two 
years since, was a quantity of Epsom salts, equal to two millions of doses, such as 
are sold at the druggists shops in England, which, at the rate that article is consumed 
in New South Wales at present, where the people enjoy the best health, is equal to 
more than fifty years consumption, allowing them all to physic once a week! Of 
course this saline speculation has proved unprofitable. Men and women are the 
commodities in greatest demand, young women particularly ; nevertheless, old ones 
meet with a favorable reception ; as women of threescore years of age become mothers 
in this fine climate —Letter from N.S. Wales in 1824. 

PeRrrecTion.—Aim at perfection in every thing, though in most things it is 
unattamable; however, they who aim at it, and persevere, will come much nearer to 
it, than fen whose laziness and eaupereey make them give it up as unattainable. 
—Chester field. 

AVARICE.—The covetous man is a downright servant, a draughthorse without 


bells or feathers; ad metallia damnatus, a man condemned to work in mines, which _ 


is the lowest and hardest condition. of servitude; and, to increase his misery, a worker 
there for he knows not whom: “ He heapeth up riches, and knows not who shall enjoy 
them :” it is only sure, that he himself neither shall nor can enjoy them. He is an ins 
digent as slave; he will hardly allow himself clothes and board wages : 
“ Unciatim vix de demenso suo 

Suum defraudans genium, comparsit miser.” 
He defrauds not only other men, but his own genius, he cheats himself for money. 
But the servile and miserable condition of this wretch is so apparent, that I leave it, 
as evident.to every man's sight as well as judgment.—Cowley. 
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